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REMARKS ON EDUCATION, 


From Myers’s Pamphiet on that Subject. 


ie preparing the youthful mind for its future career, it 
should ever be remembered, that if illumination be useful, 
virtue is essential; and that the real value of knowledge 
springs from its alliance with purity of principle. 

When the understanding is cultivated at the expense of 
the heart, the consequences are always dangerous, and often 
fatal. An exclusive cultivation of the affections engenders 
a developement of the intellectual powers alone, releases the 
passions from the curb of principle, and allows them to ex- 
ercise their baneful sway without controul. Hence amuse- 
ment assumes that importance which is due to utility only ; 
a depraved wit snatches the palin which integrity alone de- 
serves; and genius, degraded by abuse, is crowned with those 
laurels to which probity aod honour have an exclusive 
claim. Thus the endowments which ought to give scope to 
the noblest powers of the human mind, and support to the 
moral dignity of man, are converted into the instruments of 
its certain destruction. 

Consequences so dangerous to individual happiness and 
social prosperity can only be avoided by conducting the 
intellectual and moral faculties in a parallel march, and 
giving to each its appropriate developement and diection, 
by instructing youth in all those branches of useful aud or- 
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namental knowledge which their stations in life require, and 
by assiduously and earnestly culfivating Mose principles 
which can alone fit the mind for entering on a career of 
honour, patriotism, and philanthropy, when called to take its 
part in the active scenes of the present life, or lay the foun- 
dation of a well-grounded hope of felicity in the life to 
come. : wee 

Let those, therefore, to whom the important and highly 
responsible duty of forming the future man is committed, 
exercise the utmost vigilance in selecting works of imagina- 
tion, in watching their influence on the opening mind, and in 
guarding that influence from perversion ; but let no undue 
attachment to one branch of haman knowledge in preference 
to ancther—no mistaken zeal for the sterner principles of 
morality—no fear of giving too wide a range to the faculties 
of man, be urged” a3 an’ induééitient for withholding them 
altogether. The duty of those to whom this task is com- 
mitted is to excite, direct, and guard, but not “ to destroy, 
those finer pleasures of the intellect, those nobler luxuries of 
the cultivated mind ;” for this would be “ to rob language of 
all its magnificence and grace, to strip nature of all the rain- 
bow;huesin which the glow of the poet investsher scenery, to 
forbid the fibres of the soul to throb with interest, melt with 
sympathy, glow with the noble energy of feeling, or. suspend 
their motions for a moment, in a thrilling pause of awe, 
while the deep tones of sublimity vibrate on the sense.” 





INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THOMAS THOEN. 
From Knox’s History of Ceylon. 


HE British forces had scarcely obtained possession of 

the Candian capital, wher a man presented, himself at 
head-quarters, in a Candian dress, but having the features of 
an European. His pale and haggard looks, and his long 
and matied beard, exhibited a melancholy appearance. This 
man, whose name was Thomas Theon, said, that he had 
marched with the British army to Candi iu 1803, and that 
he was among the one hundred and fifty sick who had been 
Jeft in the hospital when the capital was surrendered unto 
the enemy. When his fellows-sufferers were butchered, the 
barbarians, having torn off the blisters which had been 
previously applied to his stomach in the hospital, felled bim 
to the ground with the butt-end of amusket, and left him for 
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Gead in the general heap. He recovered, however, enough 
to crawl to a neighbouring drain, when, on being discovered 
the next morning, be was hung to a trec, and left to perish. 
The rope, happily, broke; when he was again discovered, 
and again hung up in the same way. But again the rope 
broke, whep he contrived to crawlto a hut at a little dis- 
tance, where he supported himself for ten days with nothing 
but the grass that grew near the door, and the drops of rain 
that fell from the roof. At the expiration of this interval, 
he was accidentally discovered by an old Candian, who, 
after Jooking at him, suddenly disappeared, but soon after 
came again with a plate of rice, which he put down, and 
went away. 

The King, who had never fel: for human woe, was struck 
with the story which he received of Thoen’s numerous and 
extraordinary escapes. Superstition, in the place of sym- 
pathy, made its way intothe monarch’s mind. He thought 
that Thoen would not have been so often preserved, if he 
had not been a peculiar favourite of Heaven; and he accord- 
ingly ordered him to be taken care of by one of the chiefs, 
and to receive every accommodation which he required. 

The King allowed him a house in the town of Candy, in 
which he remained till the arrival of the British. He ex- 
perienced no future ill-treatment from the jealous tyrant, 
but the horrid barbarities which he beheld, and which the 
slightest offence was sufficient to excite, kept him in a state 
of constant inquietude and alarm. A woman, who had been 
detected in merely conveying a message from him to Major 
Davie, was instantly put to death. 

The only source of solace which this unfortunate man had 
access to, in the dreary hours of his long confinement, was in 
the perusai of a detached portion of an English Bible, which 
contained some chupters of Jeremiah. 


pF 
Extraordinary Case of a Soldier wounded at IVaterloo. 


6 Bess following curious case happened at the ever-memor- 
able battle of Waterloo, and is related by Deputy 
Inspector Hennen:— 

A Hanoverian soldier received a severe wound from a 
grape-shot, on the 18th of June, 1815, at Waterloo, which 
struck him on the external part of the thigh, producing very 
extensive laceration. On the — day he was brought 
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into the hospital, and the usual dréssings applied. On the 
fifth day a long narrow passage was discovered by the probe, 
seeming torun nearly the whole length of the vastus externus 
muscle. On cutting into this, three pieces of coin (which, 
from the very curious mode in which they are compacted 
together, I thought worthy of presenting to the Director 
General of Hospitals) were extracted from the parts. This 
poor fellow, a raw recruit, had no money whatever about him, 
nor even a pocket to contain it in, and fervently protested 
against his right to this forced loan. He accounted for it 
by supposing it was, carried from the pocket of his comrade, 
who stood before bim in the ranks and who was killed by the 
same shot. 

The coins, es of two five franc pieces, and a Dutch 
stiver, were obviously first struck by the shot, and carried 
along by it; for nearly one half of their flat surfaces the 
silver pieces adhered closely together; on the other, where 
the ball had struck their edges, the metal was flattened out, 
and somewhat hollowed. In this hollow lay the copper coin, 
in some degree adapted to the shape of the depression on tlie 
larger pieces. 

I cannot omit noticing here a trait strongly illustrative of 
the mobility of mind which characterizes the soldiers, and 
their proneness to superstition and belief in omens, which 
a surgeon acquainted with their character can often turn to 
their benefit. The part of those two coins which had been 
flattened out, happened to be that on which Napoleon’s head 
was impressed. From one it was nearly effaced; and on 
observing this circumstances to the patient and his com- 
pauions, an universal burst of joy echoed through the ward; 
the young Hanoverian exulted in the share he conceived 
he bad personally had of contributing to the downfall of the 
French emperior. His health rapidly improved, and I have 
no doubt that this simple circumstance had a good effect 
upon every man who witnessed it. 


Anecdotes of Dr. Franklin, extracted from his Memoirs, 
recently published by his Grandson, Mr. William 
Temple Franklin. 


* PEAKING of his wife, the doctor says: “ She assisted 
J me cheerfully in my business, folding and stitching pam- 
phiets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for the pape t- 
makers, &c. We kept no idle servants, our table was plain 
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and simple; our furniture of the cheapest. For instance, 
my breakfast was fora long time bread and milk, (or tea) 
and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen porriuger, with a 
pewter spoon; but mark how luxury will enter families, and 
make a progress in spite of principle; being called one 
morning to breakfast, L found it in a China bowl, witha 
spoon of silver, They had been bought for me, without my 
knowledge, by my wife, and had cost her the enormous sum 
of three and twenty shillings; for which she had no other 
excuse or apology to make, Lut that she thought ber hus- 
band deserved a silver spoon and China bowl as well as 
any of his neighbours. This was the first appearance of 
plate and China in our house, which afterwards, in a course 
of years, as our wealth increased, augmented gradually to 
several hundred pounds in value.” 

Though the sentiments of Franklia on the subject of reli- 
gion were pretty generally known, yet his disposition to do 
good, and to encourage all ‘benevolent designs, made him 
resorted to by persons of differcnt persuasions, Among 
others was the celebrated George Whitfield, who consulted 
him about the foundation of his Orphan House in Georgia, 
the scheme of which Franklin did uot exactly approve; ‘but 
the following anecdote affords a lively picture of the extra- 
ordinary powers of that divine. “ [ happened,” says ‘the 
doctor, “ soon after to attend one of bis sermons, in the 
course of which [ perceived he intended to finish with a 
collectivn, and I silently resolved he should get nothing 
from me: I bad in my pocket a handiul of copper-money, 
three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold: as he 
proceeded | began to sofien, and concluded to give the 
copper. Another stroke of his orjtory made me ashamed 
of that, and determined me jo give the silver; and be finished 
so admirably, that | emptied »my pocket «holly injo the 
collector’s dish, gold and all! At (his sermou there was also 
one of our club, who, being,of my sentiments tespecting Ue 
building in Georgia, and suspecting a collection might be 
inended, had, by precaution, emptied his pockets betore he 
came from home: towards the,couclusion pf the discourse, 
however, he felt a strong inclination to give, aud applied to 
a neighbour who stood near him, to jead him spme money 
for the purpose. ‘The request, was fortynately made to, 
perhaps, the only maa in the company wpe had the firmyess 
not to be affected by the preacher. His answer was: “ At 
any other time, friend Hopinson, | would lend to thee fregly; 
but not now, for thee seems to me to be out of thy right 
senses.” 
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From the Ladies’ Magazine, 


PROMENADE DRESS. 


OUND dress of light fawn-coloured China crape, with 

a brau body, over a high mony of cambric muslin, made 

full and plaited; the skirt trimmed in a nouvelle and elegant 

manner, with fawn satin, and bullion tassels, finished on the 
hem with a handsome fold of fawn plush. 

Spencer of white kersemere ; the collar falls back, and. is 
lined with quilted tatin of a pale blue colour, Four folds of 
the same colour in very small plaits are laced on to forma 
small cape, under which is a light elegant embroidery of 
white braid, in a pattern entirely new; there is no seam in 
the body of this spencer, which is made off the shoulders; 
the epaulets are of white bullion, and pass round the back, 
forming a small jacket ; cuffs trimmed with pale blue satia 
to correspond. 

Toque of Ionian coik, elegantly intermixed with fawn 
satin, finished with tassels, and ornamented with a plume of 
bird of Padoe feathers. 

Redicule of cork and pale blue satin, fawn coloured kid 
gloves, and boots. This dress is the most elegant we have 
seen for some time. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION 


We have seldom seen a greater degree of taste, invention, 
and ingenuity displayed in the dresses of our fair country- 
women, than at present. Our promenade, evening, and full 
dress parties, equally exhibit the chaste simplicity and ele- 
gent style, of English and French costume; the late bad 
weathers has, in some degree, delayed the general appearance 
of spring fashions; yet our public walks are crowded with 
fashionable belles, arrayed in the gay habiliments of the 
season, Large bonnets are much in estimetion, and are 
generally made of cork, Leghorn, or satin; the front is wide, 
and meets under the chin, the crown not very high: they 
are mostly trimmed with flowers, scarfs, or feathers; and 
lined with satin. Toques are very fashionable for carriage 
costume, and also for theevening. We observe with pleasure, 
that ladies of fashion, have laid aside that stoop in the shoul- 
ders, and find that to be graceful is fashionable. 
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-The Athenian brau and corset we are assured removes 
every defect in the shoulders and bust; it widens the chest, 
and is highly conducive to health: we hope they will be 
generally adopted by young ladies. Dresses are composed 
of the same materials as last month; pelisses are much worn, 
those of sarcenet slightly wadded are both genteel and com- 
fortable ; they are generally trimmed with satin in folds, and 
satin coquings, of white or self colour. Spencers are also 
very fashionable, composed of cloth, satin, and velvet; the 
waistis worn very short, the sleeves and skirt full and long. 
Lace caps are generally worn in the morning, and tulle and 
satin cornettes for evening; there is no change in jewellery, 
the ear pendants are still very long, negligee necklaces are 
much in use; redicules of cork are very fashionable; shoes 
are very high in front, boots trimmed,and frequently braided. 


From La Belle Assemblee 


Encuisu Eventne Dress. 


Castillian robe of pearl grey sarcenet, elegantly trimmed 
with pink satin, interspersed with crape and velvet: the 
petticoat worn under the dress is finished by a border of 
fine lace, which just appears below the robe: the sleeves are 
of fine figured net, with serpentine waves of rolled pink 
satin, continued close to the wrist, from whence depend two 
broad frills, of blond, made to fall over the knuckles A 
Jichu of the finest net, left open in front, and surmounted by 
a deep Spanish ruff, standing up a-l’Elizabeth. Crown 
turban of white satin, net, and pearls, with tassels of the 
latter material, and crowned near the summit with a wreath 
of pink fancy flowers and pearls. Pear pearl earrings, white 
crape fan, and white satin shoes. 


Frencn Court Dress. 


White satin petticoat, trimmed round the border with a 
chevaur-de-frieze of crape, over which isa rich ornament of 
full blown roses ; the sleeves full, and reaching near the el- 
bow, terminating by two full rows of lace: the body made to 
display the bust, very low behind, and ornamented with 
crape en chevaur-de-frieze. Train of royal purple or Prussian 
blue satin, superbly trimmed with fine broad loce, and lined 
throughout with white satin. The hair dressed reund the 
facein ringlets a-la-Ninon, and entirely divided from the 
forehead ; the hair on the summit of the head raised in two 
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rows of separate braids; twisted round with pearls; between 
these braids is a tiara of gold and pearls, to which are 
fastened the court lappets of the finest Brussels lace. Ear. 
rings and chaia necklace of pearls, white satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves, ornamented at the tops with a rich emboss. 
ment of witite satin. 





Account of Captain Scoresby’s' Observations on the 
Greenland or Polar Ice. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Concluded from Page 265. 


| regard to the generation of enormous plains of ice, 
called Fields, Captain Scoresby seems to be of opinion 
that they derive their origin, primarily, from water frozen 
from the surface of the sea, and are annually increased in 
size, by the freezing of snow water above and of salt water 
below. Other fields again, particularly such as are very 
rugged onthe susface, are produced by packs, or many 
pieces of ice of smaller dimensions, frozen together by the 
intervention of new ice. It isa singular circumstance, that 
field-ice bas a constant tendency to drift to the south-west 
ward. Even during the prevalence of the most variable 
winds, they have been observed to drift in that direction a 
hundred miles in the spuce of a month. By these means 
many are annually dissolved. 

It is probable, that the most terrific and sublime spectacle 
in nature, is the concussion of these enormous fields. It 
would indeed be difficult for the human imagination to cone 
ceive any thing more awful and impressive, than the sensation, 
produced on the minds of the crew of one solitary ships 
working her way through the regions of eterual frost, under 
a dark aud lurid atmosphere, and the sun obscured by dense 
vapours, when the still and utter silence which had reigued 
around is suddenly and fearfully interrupted by the meeting 
of two enormous fields, revolving is opposite directions, and 
advancing against cach other at the rate of several miles an 
hour; the one is broken and destroyed, or forced in patt 
above the other, with a loud and terrible dissonance resemb- 
ling the voice of thunder, or the roaring of cannon. During 
this terrific contest, huge masses of ice are raised with tree 
meadous force above the surface of the water, and projected 
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upon the further surface of the superincambent field. These 
disrupted masses are known under the name of hummocks. 
In one instance, they were thrown up to the height of twenty 
feet from the surtace of the field, extended fifty or sixty 
yards in length, and formed a mass of about 2000 ton in 
weight. ' 

“ The majestic unvaried movement of the ice,—the sin- 
gular noise with which it was accompanied,—the tremendous 
power exerted,—-and the wondertul effects produced, were 
calculated to excite sensations of novelty and grandeur, in 
the mind of even the mosi careless spectator.” 

It would be impossible to conceive any chance of escape 
orsafery on the part of those who were unfortunate enough 
to be enclosed between such irresistible powers, which recal 
to the mind Milton’s image of 

“ Two planets rushing with aspect malign.” 
Destruction and total ruin would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of such a direful calamity, and we cannot conceive a 
more awful termination of this mortal life. 

‘It may easily be imagined,” says Captain Scoresby, 
“ that the strongest ship can no more withstand the shock 
of the contact of two fields, than a sheet of ‘gaper can stop a 
musket-ball. Numbers of vessels, since the ,gtablishment of 
the fishery, have been thus destroyed; Ygme have been 
thrown upon the ice, some bave had their hulls completely 
torn open, and others have been buried beneath the heaped 
fragments of the ice.” 

t is surprising, that no work of imagination has been yet 
produced, :n which the sufferings and sorrows of such ill-fated 
individuals as have been immured, amid all the desolate 
splendour of those icy regions, has been assumed as the 
ground-work of the story. What more impressive or affect- 
ing scene cou'd be borrowed from the pages of history, 
than the death of Willoughby, or the sufferings of the forty- 
two Englishmen on the ice-shoals, or of the Dutch sailors 
who wintered in Spitzbergen? Or what more terrible train 
of ideas could Le suggested by any earthly subject, than the 
fate of a numerous colony cut off from all connexion with 
their mother couniry,on whom they depended for every 
necessar y of life, by means of the sudden and unthought of 
increas? of enormous barriers of ice, which rendered them 
for ever hopeless of intercourse with their fellow men, and at 
the same time consigned them to the most miserable and 
lingering death tf cold and hunger? 

When ice is of pretty recent growth, ships are sometimes 
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able to withstand the shock of two adverse fields. Of this 
we have an instance in the following catastrophe, which 
befel Captain Scoresby himself: 

« In the year 1804, { had a good opportunity of witnessing 
the effects produced by the lesser masses in motion. Pass 
ing between two fields of bay-ice, about a foot in thickness, 
they were observed rapidly to approach each other, and be. 
fore our ship could pass the strait, they met with a velocity 
of three or four miles per hour; the one overlaid the other, 
and presently covered many acres of surfece. The ship 
proving an obstacle to the course of the ice, it squeezed up 
on both sides, shaking her in a dreadful manner, and pro- 
ducing a loud grinding, or lengthened acute tremulous noise 
accordingly, as the degree of pressure was diminished or 
increased, until it had risen as high as the deck. After aboat 
two hours, the velocity was diminished to a state of rest; 
and soon afterwards, the two sheets of ice receded from 
each other, nearly as rapidly as they before advanced. The 
ship, in this case, did not receive any injury, but had the ice 
been only half a foot thicker, she would probably have been 
wrecked,” 

The motion cf ice is occasioned chiefly by currents, orthe 
pressure of otlyff ice; the wind also has the effect of driving 
all ice to leewa s}, with a velocity nearly in the inverse pro- 
portion to its depth under water; 

“ Light ice consequently drives faster than heavy ice, and 
loose ice than fields; loose ice meeting the side of a field in 
its course, becomes deflected, and iis reaction causes a circular 
motion of the field.” 

Those sublime features in the scenery of northern covn- 
tries, called ice bergs, or ice mountains, derive their origin 
from two different sources. When detached from the place 
in which they had grown, they are known ander the pame 
of ice islands, and are then subject in a great measure to 
the same powers which affect other floating ice ; but when 
situated in vallies on the land, “ they are as permanent as 
the rocks on which they rest.” 

“* [ have seen,” says Captain Scoresby, “ those styled the 
seven icebergs, situated in the valleys of the north-west coast 
of Spitzbergen; their perpendicular front may be about 
300 feet in height; the green colour, and glistening surface of 
which, form a pleasing variety in prospect with the magai- 
ficence of the encompassing snow clad mountains, which, as 
they recede from the eye, seem to rise crag above crag in 
endless perspective.” 

These beautiful icy cliffs are, in common with every 
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species of ice, very fragile during the summer months ; they 
frequently, by the weight of superincumbent snows, &c. 
assume an overhanging form, and are precipitated into the 
seas. Water, also, by its expansion in secret cavities during 
the process of freezing, frequently detaches these icebergs 
with tremendous force. They are thus, and by other means, 
converted into floating bergs, or ice islands, 

The floating icebergs of Greenland are much interior, both 
in size and number, to those of Baffin’s Bay. The largest 
which Captain Scoresby ever saw, in the former country, was 
about a thousand yards in circumference, nearly square, 
with an elevation of twenty feet; it must have been 150 or 
160 feet in thickness, and in weight about two million of 
tons. In Davis Straits, however, they have been met with, 
possessing an area of five or six square miles, elevated thirty 
yards above the sea, and running aground in water of one 
hundred fathoms. Captain Scoresby calculates, that the 
weight of such a mass of ice mus: have been upwards of 
two thousand millions of tons! 

We formerly mentioned, that the origin of icebergs was 
twofold, The greater number are supposed to derive their 
origin in the deep narrow bays so frequent in Old, or West 
Greenland. Others again, are generated on the land, by 
the congelation of snow, accumulated during a Jong period 
of years. The land of Spitzbergen, particularly on the west 
side, possessing few sheltered spots, is much less favourable 
tothe formation of icebergs than Old Greenland. The 
following is the abstract of Captain Scoresby’s remarks on 
the formation of icebergs in the greenland sea: 

“ That some ice mountains, or icebergs, are derived from 
the icebergs generated on the land, between the mountains 
of the sea coast, and are, consequently, the product of suow 
or rain walter, 

“ Thata more considerable portion may probably be 
formed inthe deep sheltered bays abounding on the east 
coast of Spitzbergen. These have their beds inthe waters 
of the ocean, and are partly the product of sea water, and 
partly that of snow and rain water. And itis highly proba- 
ble, that a continent of ice mountains may exist in regions 
near the Pole, yet uvexplored, the nucleus of which may be 
as ancient as the earth itself, and its increase derived trom 
the sea and atmosphere combined.” 

There are many additional communications of great 
interest in Captain Scoresby’s paper; regarding the appear- 
ance and properties weet 40 our limits oblige us to 
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refer the reader, for farther particulars, to the work itself, 
He concludes his odservations on these magrificent objects, 
by the following beautiful remark : 

“ Navigating amongs icebergs in the gloom of night, has 
sometimes been attended with fatal consequences; occurring 
far from Jand, and in unexpected situations, the danger 
would be extreme, were they not providentially rendered 
visible by their natural effulgence, which enables the mariner 
to distinguish them at some distance, even in the darkest 
night, or during the prevalence of the densest fog.” 

This simple statement of a single fact, contains more 
powerful and convincing argument in proof of the existence 
of an all-wise and beneficent Being, than may be found ia 
many volumes of pious declamation. 

It has long been a subject of dispute, even among those 
well versed in general hydrugraphy and meteorology, whe. 
ther ice is ever formed on the wide side sea, or requires the 
proximity of land. On such a point, the opinion of Captain 
Scoresby is necessarily invaluable, and may be considered as 
setting the question at rest, at least in so far as concerns the 
Operations of nature at the present period. As to ice in 
general, he observes, 

** That however dependant the ice may have been on the 
land, from the: time of its first appearance to its gaining an 
ascendancy over the waves of the ocean, suflicient to resist 
their utmost ravages, and to arrest the progress of maritime 
discovery, at a distance of perhaps from 600 to 1000 miles 
from the Pole; it is now evident thatthe proximity of land is 
not essential, either for its formation or its increase,” 

“ The amazing changes,’ Captain Scoresby observes, 
“ which take place in the most compuct ice, are often unac- 
countable. They astonish even those who are accustomed 
to their occurrence. ‘Thus, ships immoveably fixed with re- 
gard to the ice, have been known to perform a complete re- 
volution in a few hours ; and two ships beset a few furlongs 
apart, within the most compact pack, have sometimes been 
separated to the distance of several leagues within the space 
of two or three days, notwithstanding the apparent con- 
tinuity of the pack remained unbroken !” 

Iu confirmation of these extraordinary changes in the 
position of the polar ice, Captain S. quotes the following 
passage from his father’s journal : 

“N. B. I cannot, from the top-gallant-mast-head, see 
over the flat ice tothe north-east, into which the ship is fro- 
zen ; and yetin fifty hours it has revolved from the south: 
south-west, westerly to north, and carried the ship with 
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semicircular motion 15 or 20 leagues. Ou the 10th instant, 
we were within 1} miles of the land, whereas ovr distance 
is now 10leagues,and our advance to the northward even 
greater. The Volunteer has drifted outof sight inthe south- 
west quarter.” 

We have mentioned the remarkable tendency of the 
ice to drift to thesouth-westward. Near the western coast 
of Spitzbergen this peculiarity is not observed, but rather 
the contrary, which may result from the effects of the tide, 
or partial currents. Captain Scoresby, however, has ad- 
duced several very striking examples, to shew, that at a dis- 
tance from land it prevails, with the excepiion of a few va- 
riations, 

The effects of the polarice on the climate, and the phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere are considerable. Lt affects the 
colour of the sky, diminishes the violence of the wind, and 
equalises the temperature of the air. Thus astorm will fre- 
quently blow on one side of a field for a considerable time 
before it becomes perceptible on the other, and the cold of 
the 80th degree of north latitude, during the prevalence of 
a northerly wind, at the edge of the main body of the ice, is 
not sensibly greater than in the 70th degree, with the wiud 
blowing from a similar direction. The destruction of field- 
ice by a grown swell, is exceedingly rapid, and produces a 
striking change on the appearance and character of the sur- 
rounding landscape, 

“ Instead of a sheet of ice, expanding unbroken to the 
verge of the borizon onevery side, an undulating sea relieves 
the prospect, wherein floats the wreck of the ice, reduced 
apparently to a small fraction of its original bulk! This 
singular occurrence | have more than ounce been witness to.” 

The actual destruction of the ice. however, is caused chiefly 
by the friction which takes pluce among the smaller pieces, 
the effect of a swell being merely to rend the larger mass 
asunder. 


SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA FRIGATE. 
From the Quarterly Review. 


A Well-authenticated little volume has been recently pub- 
lished, giving an account of this melancholy event. 

Itis written by J. Savigny, the surgeon, and Alexander-Cor- 
reard, the geographical engineer of the ship, both of whom 
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were wrecked onthe raft. The Medusa frigate formed g 
part of the French expedition in 1816, 

The scene of horror it delineates can scarcely be con- 
ceived to have taken place among men in a state of civilized 
society. “ Never,” says a French critic on the subject, “ was 
there a recital more terrible ; it makes one shudder in every 
page, and tremble at every line. The subterrancous scenes 
of Aon Radcliffe, and all the imaginary horrors of our 
melodrames and our tragedies shrink to nothing before the 
real horrors of this dreadful catastrophe.” 

The French possessions on the west coastof Africa, ex- 
tending from Cape Blanco to the mouth of the Gambia, 
having been restored at the general peace, an expedition, 
consisting of a frigate and three other vessels, was sent, in 
ihe month of June, 1816, to take possession of them. It 
was complete in all its parts, as the French expeditions 
usually are, including men of science, artisans, agriculturists, 
gardeners, mivers, &c. amounting, with the troops, to nearly 
four hundred persons, exclusive of the crews. The naval 
part was entrusted to M, de Chanmareye, who had the com. 
wand of the frigate, La Meduse, of forty-four guns. 

Qwing toa very relaxed state of discipline, and an ignors 
ance of the common principles of navigation which would 
have disgraced a private merchant ship, this frigate was suf- 
fered torun aground on the bank of Arguin. Attempts 
were madeto get her off, attempts, however, which, ac- 
cording to the narrative before us, were as inefficient and 
discreditable to the naval officers, as the gross ignorance 
which had carried the ship into that situation ; and it was 
soon discovered that all hopes of saving her must be aban- 
doned, and that nothing remained but to concert measures 
for the escape of the passepgers and crew. Some biscuit, 
wine, and fresh water were accordingly got up,and prepared 
for putting into the boats, and upon a rafi which had veen 
hastily constructed; but, inthe tumult of abandoning the 
wreck, ithappened that the raft, which was destined to 
carry the greatest number of people, had the least share of 
the provisions ; of wine, indeed, it had more than enough, 
but not asingle barrel of biscuit. No embarkation list had 
been made out,no disposition of any kind for the distribution 
of those on board, 

There were five boats ; in the first were the Governor of 
Senegal and his famiiy, in all thirty-five; it might (say our 
authors) have carried twice as many ; the second took forty- 
two persons ; the third twenty-eight ; the fourth, the long 
boat, eighty-eight ; the fifth twenty five : and the jolly-boat 
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fifteen, among whom were M. Picard, his wife, four children, 
and three young ladies, The military had, in the first in- 
stance, been placed upon thie raft 5 the number embarked on 
thie fatal machine was not less than one hundred and fifty ; 
making, with those in the boats, a total of three hundred and 
ninety-seven. 

On leaving the wreck, M. Correard, geographical engineer 
(one of the writers of the narrative), who had volunteered to 
accompany his men on the raft, wishing to be assured that 
proper instruments and charts for navigating it had been 
put on board, was told by the captain that every thing ne- 
cessary had been provided, and a naval officer appointed to 
take charge of it: this naval officer, however, jumped into 
one of the boats, and never joined thew. 

The boats pushed off in aline, towing the raft, and as- 
suring the people on board that they would conduct them 
safely to land. They had not proceeded, however, above 
two leagues from the wreck, when they, one by one, cast off 
the tow-lines. It was afterwards pretended that they broke; 
had this even been true, the boats might at any time have 
rejoined the raft ; instead of which, they all abandoned it to 
its fate, every one striving to make off with all possible 
speed. 

At this time, the raft had sunk below the surface to the 
depth of three feet and a half, and the people were sosqueezed 
one against another, that it was found impossible to move ; 
fore and aft, they were up tothe middle in water. In such 
a deplorable situation, it was with difficulty they coald per- 
suade themselves that they had been abandoned ; nor would 
the¥ believe it until the whole of the boats had disappeared 
from their sight. They now began to consider themselves as 
deliberately sacrificed, and swore to be revenged of their 
unfeeling companions if everthey gained the shore. The 
consternation soon became extreme. Every thing that was 
horrible took possession of their imaginations ; all perceived 
their Ges'ruction to be at hand, and announced by their 
wailings the dismal thoughts by which they were distracted, 
The officers, with great difficulty, and by putting ona show 
of confidence, succeeded at length in restoring them to a 
certain degree of tranquillity, but were themselves overcome 
with alarm on finding that there was neither chart nor come 
pass, nor anchor on the raft. One ofthemen belonging to 
M. Correard had fortunately preserved a small pocket com- 
pass, and this little instrument inspired them with so mach 
confidence, that they all conceived their safety to depend oa 
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it; buatthis treasure, above all price, was speedily snatched 
from them for ever; it fell from the man’s hand, and disap- 
peared between the openings of the raft. None of the party 
had taken any food before they left the ship, and hunger be. 
ginning to oppress them, they mixed the biscuit of which 
they had about five-and-twenty pounds on board, with wine, 
and distributed it in small portionsto each man.” Such,” 
say the narrators “ was our first repast, and the best which 
we made during our whole abode upon the raft.” They 
thought themselves, however, not quite lost; and the hope 
of speedy vengeance on those who had so basely deserted 
them, tended to revive their courage. They succeeded in 
erecting a kind of mast, and hoisting one of the royals that 
had belonged to the frigate. 

Night at length came on, the wind freshened, and _ the sea 
began to swell; the only consolation now was the belief 
that they should discover the boats the following moruing, 
The weather now became stormy ; and the waves broke 
over them in every direction. 

“ During the whole of this night,” say the narrators, “ we 
struggled against death, holding ourselves closely to the 
spars which were firmly bound together. Tossed by the 
waves from one endto the other, and sometimes precipated 
into the sea; floating between life and death ; mourning 
over our misfortunes, certain of perishing, yet contending 
for the remains of existence with that cruel element, which 
menaced to swallow us up; such was our situation till break 
of day—horrible situation! how shall we convey an ideaof 
it which will sot fall far short of the reality !” 

In the morning the wind abated, and the sea subsided a 
little ; but a dreadful spectacle presented itsel{—ten or twelve 
of the unhappy men, having their lower extremities jainmed 
between the spars of the raft, unable to extricate themselves, 
had perished in that situation; several others bad been 
swept off by the violence of the waves; in calling over the 
list it was found thatiwenty had disappeared. “ Already,” 
says the narsator, with exquisite simplicity, (after informing 
us that the only feeliog from which they derived consolation 
in their awful condition, was the hope of revenge,) ‘ already 
was the moral character of the people greatly changed!’ 
Two young men threw themselves into the sea, after deli- 
berately taking leave of their comrades; some fancied that 
~~ saw the land ; and others, ships approaching to rescue 
them, 


To be continued. 
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On the Destruction of the French Army in Russia. 
Original Letter from a Russian Gentleman to his Friends in Germany. 

From THE LiTeERARY GAZETLE. 


‘eee the happy consequences of the late struggle 
for freedom, in which Europe, roused from its torpor, 
engaged with the French empire, then at the very summit of 
its power, are known, | may say to the whole world; though 
the war of extermination waged by the two giants from the 
north and the south, on the icy plains of Russia, is unani- 
mously considered as the basis of the whole edifice of Euro- 
pean freedom; yet opinions are still greatly divided respecting 
the true causes of the annihilation of the formidable French 
armies in Rassia. All, without exception, consider this un- 
paralleled defeat as an immediate effect of a Divine judg- 
ment ; but many see in the elements the chief dispensers of 
the Divine justice, and in the nation itself only the subordinate 
instruments, which in this point of view cannot indeed claim 
any particular merit for having gathered fruits that were ri- 
penedto their hands, under the protection of the elements,rul- 
ing,like the Fate of the Greeks,with inexorableseverity. Butto 
us it seems more suitable to deduce this great result from 
psychological reasons, and to assume as the wnain causes of 
that event, the moral degeneracy of the military character 
of the French, their arrogant revelling in the remembrance 
of past victories, their blind confidence in their delusive suc- 
cesses in the summer of 1812, their contempt of all national 
propriety; and on the other side, the approved original cha- 
racter of the Russian nation, its enthusiastic attachment to 
the sanctuaries of its faith, its heroic enthusiasm thence aris- 
ing, which risks every thing to save every thing ;and growsioto 
deadly hatred of the enemies ofthe national faith. | am firmly 
convinced, that as an eye-witness of this gigantic contest, | can 
allege facts which will justify my conviction, that even if the 
frost with its destroying breath had not pursued the fugitives 
(and which in fact did not happen ull their army was to be 
considered as annihilated, in a military point of view, when 
they were at least as near to the dilapidated remains of 
their resources as to the smoking ruins of Moscow,) I am 
convinced, | repeat, that even then a total destruction of the 
French army, as such, was inevitable. For, proud of their hi- 
thertoinveriable success, these tyrants thought that their name 
alone was sufficient to subdue their enemies; they believed 
VoL, 58, 2yY 
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themselves exempt from. all regards to the rights of nations 
and to moral conventions; they attacked the Russian nation 
at the same time, in the field, jn-its constitution, and. in its 
faith; they pulled down the ancient venerable forms, and the 
first fruits of the,new legislation were disordered, want, and 
liceutioussess ; with arrogant effrontery they profaned the 
sanciuaries of a religion, which, with infant piety, still he. 
lievesthe, living God, present in his image, and thus authorized 
the dreadful idea, “ These are the enemies of God as well 
as our’s; 1o destsay them isa holy work, grateful,to Heaven, 
whose cause is qurown! Whatewer we may sacrifice for this 
abject, is sactificed for ourselves and for Heaven, which can 
make golden haivests rise on fields covered with dead 
bodies and smoking ruins”. Taus arose in the nation 
the resolution to hazard all, that all. might be gained, that 
the violation of its dignity, the profanation of its altars, 
might be avenged. The shepherd sacrificed his flocks, the 
farmer his harvests; whoever could use a weapen, gave 
himself and his blood. The Russian cast a firebrand into 
his own property, to deprive the bostile army of all means 
of subsisience. _With,confideace he iooked upon the ashes 
that covered, lis possessions, for from them arose the aveng- 
ing fury of famine, which lifted her.dreadful scourge over the 
head of the genesal enewy. 

This famine.effected, what most people ascriked to the 
frost; it compealied the fugitives, whom Kuiusow’s genius 
drove incessaptly; before him, to wander from the route, 
divided into jgregular bodies, to seek food in the by-ways, 
and thus to delives. themselves into the pawer of the inlia- 
bitants, who thirsted for vengeance. Hunger chained the 
wretches, whose oply hope of safety coyld be found in 
cescless flight, to the corpses of their fallen brethren, and 
delivered them up, inthe midst of their inbuman meal, to 
the aveaging steel of their pursuers. But this famine was 
pot the work of chance, it was the well calculated consequence 
ofa hergic resolution, purchased with the flaming ruins of 
ubove a thousand villages, and with the destruction of the 
ancient and veuerated city of the Czars! 

(To be continued.) 
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REFLECTION. 
HERE is nothing causes bitterer anguish than the 


consciousness of having returned intended friendship 
witb wanton contumely, 
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DIRGE AT THE GRAVE OF CAROLINE. 


HE circling year has gone its round, 
Since here the fairy was laid ; 

And grass now clothes the humble mound 
Of virtue’s lowly bed, 

Though years on years shall hasten on, 
And memory fail in time, 

Still thou shalt be remembered long, 
Once lovely Caroline | 


How cold and varrew is thy home! 
Sut thou art free from woes ; 

No eares invade thee in the tomb, 
And peaceful’s thy repose. 

But aly! thou wast to friendship doce, 
For tenderness was thine: 

And-oft ts shed affection’s tear 
For thee, O Caroline! 


That eye, from whence the pearly gem 
OF puy often srule, 

That spoke the feeling heert withio, 
Aud generous, nobie soul, 

Now in its orb is closed for ever, 
And inust with dust combine ! 

Ah! why did Heaven chee fram us sever, 
Endearing Caroline! 


But why should we lament thy fate? 
From every il] thou’rt free : 

Those sands might envy thy low state, 
And wish themselves with thee. 

Cold reason stop—let feeling bend 
In tears at memory’s shrine ; 

For thou in frieudship wast a friend, 
O once-loved Caroline! 


When brothers, sisters, pass thee by 
Their kindred bosoms heave; 

And oft the fond, parental eye, 
Turns wistful to thy grave ; 

Thy few companions, once so dear, 
Do here their sorrows join ; 

For they thy memory still revere, 
Lamented Caroline! 


In prime of life, though snatched away, 
Though soon thy course was run, 


Though death’s dark cloud, while yet ’twas day, 


Concealed the morning sun ; 








Coldridge, April 4, 1818. 
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Yet with unfading splendour bright, 
That sun again shall shio.;, 

No more to be obscured in night, 
Spirit of Caroline! 


J. CHAPPLE. 








THE COMET. 
Regnorum eversor rubuit lethale ComETES. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


EHOLD! amidst yon wilderness of stars 
(Angels and bright-eyed deities, that guard 
The inner skies, while the sun sleeps by night) 
Is one unlike the rest, mishapen, red, 
Aud wandering from its golden course. It seems 
Some spirit from the nether world hath ’scaped 
Heaven’s vigilance, and mixed with purer forms 
To work there deeds of evil. If sybils now 
Breathed their dark oracles, or nations bent, 
As once they bent, before Apollo’s shrine, 
And owned the frenzied priestess’ auguries, 
What might not this portend? Changes, and acts 
Of fear, and bloody massacres—perchance 
Some sudden end to this fair-formed creation, 
Or half the world made desolate. Bebold! 
It glares—how likes an omen, If thatI 
Could for a time forget myself in fable, 
(Indian or Heathen storied) I could tancy 
This were indeed some spirit, ’scaped by chance 
From torments in the central earth, and flung 
Like an eruption from the thundering breast 
Of tna, or those mighty hills that stand 
Like giants on the Quito plains, to spread 
Contagion through the skies. ‘Thus Satan once 
Sprang up adventurous from Hell’s blazing porch ; 
And (like a stream of fire) winged his fierce way 
Ambiguous, undismayed, through frightful wastes, 
To where, amidst the jarring elements, 
Stern Chaos sate, and everlasting Night 
Held her dominion; yet even there he found 
The way to Edeo. But away such thoughts 
Lest 1, bewildered in my phantasy, 
Dream of dark ills to come, and dare believe 
(Shutting my eyes against the gracious light 
Now given) that the Eternal Power can sleep 
Wuile mischief walks the world. 











LINES TRANSLATED FROM THE IRISH. 


V 7 HEN Venus erst rose from the main, 
/ She borrowed one fair rose trom Flora; 
Aad now I swear by my dear chain, 

T hat rose blooms on the cheek of Nora. 





